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LEIBNIZ'S MONADS AND BRADLEY'S FINITE 

CENTERS. 

NO philosopher is more fantastic than Leibniz in pres- 
entation, few have been less intelligently interpreted. 
At first sight, none is less satisfactory. Yet Leibniz re- 
mains to the end disquieting and dangerous. He repre- 
sents no one tradition, no one civilization ; he is allied to no 
social or literary tendency ; his thought cannot be summed 
up or placed. Spinoza represents a definite emotional 
attitude ; suggestive as he is, his value can be rated. Des- 
cartes is a classic, and is dead. "Candide" is a classic: 
Voltaire was a wise man, and not dangerous. Rousseau 
is not a classic, nor was he a wise man ; he has proved an 
eternal source of mischief and inspiration. Reviewing the 
strange opinions, almost childish in naivete, of birth and 
death, of body and soul, of the relation between vegetable 
and animal, of activity and pa"ssivity — together with the 
pitiful efforts at orthodoxy and the cautious ethics of 
this German diplomat, together with his extraordinary 
facility of scientific insight, one is disconcerted at the end. 
His orthodoxy is more alarming than others' revolution, his 
fantastic guesses more enduring than others' rationality. 
Beside the work of Russell and of Couturat I have 
found only one author of assistance in attempting to appre- 
ciate the thought of Leibniz. In Bradley's Appearance 
and Reality I seemed to find features strikingly similar to 
those of monadism. So that re-reading Leibniz I cannot 
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help thinking that he was the first to express, perhaps half 
unconsciously, one of those fundamental varieties of view 
which perpetually recur as novelties. With his motives, 
logical and otherwise, I am not here concerned. I only 
wish to point out, and leave for consideration, certain 
analogies. 

That monadism begins with Leibniz I think will be 
conceded. It is characteristic of the man that everything 
about his monads, except the one essential point which 
makes them his own, he may have borrowed from an au- 
thor with whom he was certainly acquainted. Bruno's 
theory has everything in common with that of Leibniz 
except this one point. A kind of pre-established harmony, 
the continuity of animal and vegetable and of organic 
and inorganic, the representation of the whole in the part, 
even the words monadum monas: these points of identity 
one finds. 1 But the monad of Bruno has this difference: 
it has windows. And it is just the impenetrability of the 
Leibnizian monads which constitutes their originality and 
which seems to justify our finding a likeness between 
Leibniz and Bradley. In any case, there is no philosopher 
with whom the problem of sources is less important than 
with Leibniz. The fact that he could receive stimulation 
from such various sources and remain so independent of 
the thought of his own time 2 indicates both the robustness 
and the sensitiveness of genius. He has studied Thomas, 
and probably with great care the Metaphysics and the 

1 See H. Brunnhofer, G. Bruno's Lehre vom Kleinsten als die Quelle der 
praestabilierten Harmonie von Leibniz (Leipsic, 1890), for quotations, e. g. : 
De trip, min.: "Deus est monadum monas." Also Spaccio della bestia trion- 
fante: "In ogni uomo, in ciascuno individuo si contempla un mondo, un uni- 
verse" Brunnhofer even traces the window metaphor back to the Song of 
Solomon : "Prospiciens per fenestras." 

2 At least he affirms his independence. In 1679 he writes to Malebranche 
that as when he began to meditate he was not imbued with Cartesian opin- 
ions, he was led to "entrer dans les choses par une autre porte et decouvrir 
de nouveaux pays." He is also inclined to speak rather slightingly of Spinoza. 
See Wendt, Die Entwickelung der Leibnizischen Monadenlehre bis sum Jahre 
1695 (Berlin, 1886). The germs of monadism appear as early as 1663. 
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De anima, but he is not an Aristotelian; he was probably 
profoundly struck by the passage Sophistes 247c, but any 
one who has read his panegyric of the Phaedo {Discourse, 
XXVI) will probably agree that his praise is more the 
approval of posterity than the interpretation of disciple- 
ship. Leibniz's originality is in direct, not inverse ratio 
to his erudition. 

More than multiplicity of influences, perhaps the mul- 
tiplicity of motives and the very occasional reasons for 
some of Leibniz's writings, make him a bewildering and 
sometimes ludicrous writer. The complication of his in- 
terests in physics, his interests in logic, and his equally 
genuine interest in theology, make his views a jungle of 
apparent contradictions and irrelevancies. His theory of 
physical energy, for example, leads to an unsound meta- 
physical theory of activity, and his solicitude for the pres- 
ervation of human immortality leads to a view which is 
only an excrescence upon monadism, 8 and which is in 
every way less valuable than Aristotle's. Thus there are 
features of the theory which are inessential. When we 
confine our attention to the resemblances between Leibniz's 
and Bradley's views, we will find I think that they cover 
everything essential. These are (1) complete isolation 
of monads from each other; (2) sceptical theory of knowl- 
edge, relativistic theory of space, time, and relations, a 
form of anti-intellectualism in both writers; from which 
follows (3) the indestructibility of the monads; (4) the 
important doctrine of "expression."* Certain distinctions 
of Bradley's, as the (relative) distinction between finite 
centers and selves, are also implicit in Leibniz. The rela- 
tion of soul and body, the possibility of pan-psychism, the 
knowledge of soul by soul, are problems which come to 
closely similar solutions in the two philosophies. 

8 It leads Leibniz almost to the admission that persistence in the case of 
the lower types of monad is meaningless. Cf. Discourse, XXXIV. 
* See Letter to Arnauld, Oct. 6, 1687. 
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I suggest that from the "pluralism" of Leibniz there is 
only a step to the "absolute zero" of Bradley, and that Brad- 
ley's Absolute dissolves at a touch into its constituents. 

In the first place, Leibniz's theory of degrees of per- 
fection among monads approximates to a theory of de- 
grees of reality. Mr. Russell has pointed out how easy 
a step it would have been for Leibniz to have made real- 
ity the subject of all predicates. The world consists of 
simple substances and their states. The subject is never, 
even from a timeless point of view, merely equivalent to 
the sum of its states; it is incapable of exhaustion by any 
addition of predicates. The question with which Leibniz 
attempted to cope in his first thesis, and the question which 
he was never able satisfactorily to settle, was what makes 
a real subject, what the principle of individuation is. No- 
where in the correspondence with Arnauld do we find a 
trustworthy mark of differentiation between substantial 
and accidental unities. If everything which can have 
predicates, everything which can be an object of attention 
is a substance, the whole theory falls to the ground; but 
if this is not the case, we shall either be obliged to make 
reality the subject of all predicates, or we shall be forced 
to distinguish, as do some idealists, between judgments 
and pseudo-judgments, and the logical basis for monadism 
fails. If we cannot find by inspection an obvious and 
indubitable token of difference between the substantial and 
the accidental, we shall in the end find substantiality only 
in reality itself ; or, what comes to the same thing, we shall 
find degrees of substantiality everywhere. In the latter 
case substance becomes relative to finite and changing 
points of view, and in the end again we must seek refuge 
in the one substance, or resign ourselves to find no refuge 
at all. 

This omnipresence of substance, in degree, comes very 
near at times to being Leibniz's true doctrine. "One thing 
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expresses another, in my use of the term," he says, "when 
there is a constant and regulated relation between what 
can be said of the one and of the other . . . Expression is 
common to all forms, and is a class of which ordinary 
perception, animal feeling, and intellectual knowledge are 
species . . . Now, such expression is found everywhere, be- 
cause all substances sympathize with one another and 
receive some proportional change corresponding to the 
slightest motion in the whole universe"; and further in 
the same letter "you object that I admit substantial forms 
only in the case of animated bodies — a position which I 
do not, however, remember to have taken." 5 We remark 
also that the lowest monads are in no very significant sense 
persistent: "The result from a moral or practical stand- 
point is the same as if we said that they perished in each 
case, and we can indeed say it from the physical stand- 
point in the same way that we say bodies perish in their 
dissolution."* The permanence of these monads seems 
to assert itself in order to save a theory. 

There is indeed a point of view, necessary even in the 
severest monism, from which everything, so far as it is 
an object, so far as it can be assigned predicates, is equally 
real. But if we recognize the relativity of the point of 
view for which reality is merely the fact of being an object 
from that point of view, then the only criterion of reality 
will be completeness and cohesion. Suppose that some 
of the objects from a point of view are not direct objects 
(things), but other points of view, then there is no phe- 
nomenal test of their reality, qua points of view. So far 
as we cannot treat them as things, the only objective crite- 
rion of the reality will be their perfection. In any system 
in which degrees of reality play a part, reality may be 
defined in terms of value, and value in terms of reality. 

Leibniz does not succeed in establishing the reality of 

"To Arnauld, Oct 6, 1687. •Discourse, XXXIV. 
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several substances. On the other hand, just as Leibniz's 
pluralism is ultimately based upon faith, so Bradley's uni- 
verse, actual only in finite centers, is only by an act of 
faith unified. Upon inspection, it falls away into the is- 
olated finite experiences out of which it is put together. 
Like monads they aim at being one; each expanded to 
completion, to the full reality latent within it, would be 
identical with the whole universe. But in so doing it 
would lose the actuality, the here and now, which is essen- 
tial to the small reality which it actually achieves. The 
Absolute responds only to an imaginary demand of 
thought, and satisfies only an imaginary demand of feel- 
ing. Pretending to be something which makes finite cen- 
ters cohere, it turns out to be merely the assertion that 
they do. And this assertion is only true so far as we here 
and now find it to be so. 

It is as difficult for Bradley as for Leibniz to main- 
tain that there is any world at all, to find any objects for 
these mirrors to mirror. The world of both is ideal con- 
struction. The distinction between "ideal" and "real" is 
present to Leibniz as well as to Bradley. The former's 
theory of space is, like the latter's, relativistic, even qual- 
itative. 7 Relations are the work of the mind. 8 Time exists 
only from finite points of view. Nothing is real, except 
experience present in finite centers. The world, for Brad- 
ley, is simply the intending of a world by several souls or 
centers. "The world is such that we can make the same 
intellectual construction. We can, more or less, set up a 
scheme in which every one has a place, a system constant 
and orderly, and in which the relations apprehended by 
each percipient coincide . . . Our inner worlds, I may be 
told, are divided from each other, but the outer world of 

7 See Appearance, p. 37 ; Letter to Arnauld, April 30, 1687. 

8 "As regards space and time, Leibniz always endeavored to reduce them 
to attributes of the substances in them. Leibniz is forced to the Kantian view 
that relations, though veritable, are the work of the mind." Russell, p. 14. 
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experience is common to all ; and it is by standing on this 
basis that we are able to communicate. Such a statement 
would be incorrect. My external sensations are no less 
private to myself than are my thoughts or my feelings. 
In either case my experience falls within my own circle, 
a circle closed on the outside; and with all the elements 
alike, every sphere is opaque to the others which surround 
it. With regard to communicability, there is in fact not 
any difference of kind, but only of degree ... It is not true 
that our physical experiences have unity in any sense 
which is inapplicable to the worlds we call internal ... In 
brief, regarded as existence which appears in a soul, the 
whole world for each is peculiar and private to that soul . . . 
No experience can lie open to inspection from outside; 
no direct guarantee of identity is possible . . . That real 
identity of ideal content, by which all souls live and move, 
cannot work in common save by the paths of external 
appearance."* 

Perhaps this is only a statement of a usual idealistic 
position, but never has it been put in a form so extreme. 
A writer to whose words Mr. Bradley would probably 
subscribe, Professor Bosanquet, formulates the orthodox 
view: "No phase in a particular consciousness is merely 
a phase in that consciousness, but it is always and essen- 
tially a member of a further whole of experience, which 
passes through and unites the states of many conscious- 
nesses. 10 This view Mr. Bradley also holds. But he more 
often emphasizes the other aspect. Each finite center is, 
"while it lasts," the whole world. The world of practice, 
the world of objects, is constructed out of the ideal iden- 
tities intended by various souls. 

For Bradley, I take it, an object is a common intention 
of several souls, cut out (as in a sense are the souls them- 

» Appearance, p. 343ff. 

10 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 315. 
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selves) from immediate experience. The genesis of the 
common world can only be described by admitted fictions, 
since in the end there is no question of its origin in time: 
on the one hand our experiences are similar because they 
are of the same objects, and on the other hand the objects 
are only "intellectual constructions" out of various and 
quite independent experiences. So, on the one hand, my 
experience is in principle essentially public. My emotions 
may be better understood by others than by myself ; as my 
oculist knows my eyes. And on the other hand everything, 
the whole world, is private to myself. Internal and ex- 
ternal are thus not adjectives applied to different contents 
within the same world; they are different points of view. 

I will pass now to another consideration. Is the finite 
center or the soul the counterpart to the monad? It is 
very difficult to keep the meanings of "soul," "finite cen- 
ter," and "self" quite distinct. All are more or less pro- 
visional and relative. A self is an ideal and largely a 
practical construction, one's own self as much as that of 
others. My self "remains intimately one thing with that 
finite center within which my universe appears. Other 
selves on the contrary are for me ideal objects." 11 The self 
is a construction in space and time. It is an object among 
others, a self among others, and could not exist save in 
a common world. The soul (as in the passage quoted at 
length) is almost the same as finite center. The soul, 
considered as finite center," cannot be acted upon by other 
entities, since a finite center is a universe in itself." "If 
you confine your attention to the soul as a soul, then every 
possible experience is more than what happens in and 
to this soul. You have to do with psychical events which 
qualify the soul, and in the end these events, so far as you 
are true to your idea, are merely states of the soul. Such 

II Truth and Reality, p. 418. 

12 "A soul is a finite center viewed as an object existing in time with a be- 
fore and after of itself," ibid., p. 414. 
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a conception is for certain purposes legitimate and neces- 
sary..." 13 Change, accordingly, cannot be due to any 
agency outside of these states themselves; it can only be, 
"in every state of a substance, some element or quality in 
virtue of which that state is not permanent, but tends to 
pass into the next state. This element is what Leibniz 
means by activity." 14 

The soul only differs from the finite center in being 
considered as something not identical with its states. The 
finite center so far as I can pretend to understand it is 
immediate experience. It is not in time, though we are 
more or less forced to think of it under temporal condi- 
tions. "It comes to itself as all the world and not as one 
among others. And it has properly no duration through 
which it lasts. It can contain a lapse and a before and 
after, but these are subordinate."" The finite center in a 
sense contains its own past and future. "It has, or it con- 
tains, a character, and on that character its own past and 
future depend." 16 This is more clearly the case with the 
soul. But it would be untrue to go on and declare that 
the soul "bears traces" of everything that happens to it. 
It would be a mistake to go on, holding this view of the 
soul, and distinguish between various grades of soul ac- 
cording to faculty. This would be to confuse the soul 
which is a whole world, to which nothing comes except 
as its own attribute and adjective, with the soul which can 
be described by its way of acting upon an environment. 
In this way Leibniz thrusts himself into a nest of difficul- 
ties. The concepts of center, of soul, and of self and per- 
sonality must be kept distinct. The point of view from 
which each soul is a world in itself must not be confused 
with the point of view from which each soul is only the 
function of a physical organism, a unity perhaps only par- 

« Ibid., p .415. " Truth and Reality, p. 410. 

" Russell, p. 44. « Ibid., p. 411. 
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tial, capable of alteration, development, having a history 
and a structure, a beginning and apparently an end. And 
yet these two souls are the same. And if the two points 
of view are irreconcilable, yet on the other hand neither 
would exist without the other, and they melt into each 
other by a process which we cannot grasp. If we insist 
upon thinking of the soul as something wholly isolated, 
as merely a substance with states, then it is hopeless to 
attempt to arrive at the conception of other souls. For 
if there are other souls, we must think of our own soul 
as more intimately attached to its own body than to the 
rest of its environment; we detach and idealize some of 
its states. We thus pass to the point of view from which 
the soul is the entelechy of its body. It is this transition 
from one point of view to another which is known to Mr. 
Bradley's readers as transcendence. It is the failure to 
deal adequately with transcendence, or even to recognize 
the true nature of the problem, which makes Leibniz ap- 
pear so fantastic, and puts him sometimes to such awkward 
shifts. 

Thus Leibniz, while he makes the soul the entelechy 
of the body, is forced to have recourse to the theory of the 
dominant monad. Now I contend that if one recognizes 
two points of view, which are irreconcilable and yet melt 
into each other, this theory is quite superfluous. It is 
really an attempt to preserve the reality of the external 
world at the same time that it is denied, which is perhaps 
the attempt of all pan-psychism : to substitute for two 
concepts which have at least a relative validity in prac- 
tice — consciousness and matter — one which is less useful 
and consequently less significant, animated matter. So 
far as my body is merely an adjective of my soul I sup- 
pose that it needs no outside explanation; and so far as 
it possesses an independent reality it is quite unnecessary 
to say that this is because it is compounded of elements 
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which are adjectives of other souls or monads. Leibniz 
has here done no more than to add to the concepts of psy- 
chical and physical a third and otiose concept. 

The monad in fact combines, or attempts to combine, 
several points of view in one. Because Leibniz tries to 
run these different aspects together, and at the same time 
refuses to recognize that the independence and isolation 
of the monads is only a relative and partial aspect, he lets 
himself in for the most unnecessary of his mysteries — the 
pre-established harmony. Bradley turns the Absolute to 
account for the same purpose. "The one Absolute" knows 
itself and realizes itself in and through finite centers. "For 
rejecting a higher experience," Mr. Bradley says, "in 
which appearances are transformed, I can find no rea- 
son." 17 But what we do know is that we are able to pass 
from one point of view to another, that we are compelled 
to do so, and that the different aspects more or less hang 
together. For rejecting a higher experience there may 
be no reason. But that this higher experience explains 
the lower is at least open to doubt. 

Mr. Bradley's monadism is in spme ways a great ad- 
vance beyond Leibniz's. Its technical excellence is im- 
peccable. It unquestionably presents clearness where in 
Leibniz we find confusion. I am not sure that the ultimate 
puzzle is any more frankly faced, or that divine interven- 
tion plays any smaller part. Mr. Bradley is a much more 
skilful, a much more finished philosopher than Leibniz. 
He has the melancholy grace, the languid mastery, of the 
late product. He has expounded one type of philosophy 
with such consummate ability that it will probably not 
survive him. In Leibniz there are possibilities. He has 
the permanence of the pre-Socratics, of all imperfect 
things. 

London, England. T. Stearns Eliot. 

" Truth and Reality, p. 413. 



